THE HALF THE WORLD

inverted section of the dome. On this the tiles, covered
with paper that they might not be scratched, were batched
face down in the position they would assume upon the roof
outside. As the workmen required them, the tiles were
carried up in carefully arranged sections and laid in place.

Descending by a shallow winding staircase, we entered
an underground hall, used for worship during the winter
months. A horn lantern shed a dim and fitful light. Half
the space was curtained off for the use of the women*
Everywhere plaited rushes strewed the floor, affording
protection against the cold stone. In the dim light an
old Mullah intoned verses from the Quran, in an atmosphere
not unlike that of the Christmas midnight mass at Beth-
lehem. Only his white turban, set far back upon his
venerable head, caught the light. Around the walls ran
foot-high verses of the Quran, in white characters upon the
usual blue ground. Through one or two grilles in the
ceiling we glimpsed the entrance, lit by the sun.

But we have wandered far from the roof of the Ali Qapu.

Behind, to the left of the Mosque of Sheikh Lutfullah,
and above the distant hum of the bazaars, rose an austere
twelfth-century minaret, of a sober brown and of an un-
usual height.

Behind and to the right of the Mosque stood a mud
fort, strengthened with buttresses, turrets, and loopholes.
Isfahanis liked to think that the fort was built by Shah
Sultan Husein, who sought only after learning. Isfahan
to him typified wisdom, so he spent his days there, arguing
and debating with the Mullahs upon points of academic
interest. Not until the Afghans knocked at his door did
he awake to the imminent danger of invasion. He hurriedly
built this fort, but to no avail. Afghans overran all
Isfahan. His successor, Nadir Shah, drove them back so
effectively that he captured their country, and subdued a
goodly slice of India as well. The fort was a going concern
in Chardin's time, who reported that it contained many of
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